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A Washington Winter. 


A Society Novel. 
I2mo, $1.50. 


By Mrs. M. V. DAHLGREN. I vol. 


** Her book will undoubtedly be ¢/e novel of the season at the seaside 
and mountains,” 


‘*The position which this gifted lady has for many years held, in relation 
to the best Southern society and the official circles of Washington, 
makes this book eagerly anticipated.” —Boston Gazette. 


*‘ Having, as a Senator’s daughter, been familiar with Washington 
society from the morning to the Indian summer of her life, the author 
has a rich store of characters to portray, and her pen portraits are out- 
lined with a strong, bold hand.” —Lowe// Mail. | 


| 

VIX. | 

No. 1 of Colonel GEorGE E. WARING’s delightful | 
horse stories. Paper covers, I2mo, Io cents. 


‘It is as entertaining as a romance, as pathetic as a tragedy, and as | 
graceful as a poem.”"— Woman's Fournad. | 
} 

| 


“We cannot give our readers better advice than to get this little book 
at the first opportunity. It is a most exquisite story, written with the 
smoothness of style which one finds in Washington Irving’s books, and 
with the depth of feeling which readers well remember as a trait in 
* Rab and his Friends,’ ’’—Zfpiscopal Register. 


The Lady of the Lake. 


By Str WALTER Scotr. Students’ Edition. Edited 
with Notes and Introduction by William J. Rolfe, 
A.M. 1 vol., 16mo, red edges, beautifully illus- 
trated, cloth, 75 cents. 

“It is a volume to be prized. It deserves a place in every household.”’ 

—Golden Rule, 

“Freely and beautifully illustrated—it is a gem.”"—Vox Populi, 
“‘The only pure text known to modern readers.’’—Xochester Post. 


His Second Campaign. 


The sixteenth volume of the favorite and popular 
‘Round Robin” series of anonymous novels. 
I vol., 16mo, $1.00. 


‘* A remarkable work—a charming story. The characters are South- 
ern mainly, and ideally perfect in their way.”"—Peoria Cal. 

‘A stronger, broader, more fully rounded story of Southern life since 
the war than any other yet published . . . Full of local color, withswift, 
clear touches of character.”’—/ndianapolts Herald. 

‘* Has an airy and delicate grace. It is very pleasing.”’—7he Critic 
(New York). 

** Interesting, spirited, and full of merit.’’—Morning Star. 


“The atmosphere of the book is purely and truly Southern, so that 
the reader feels some ot the fascination which Southern people lay so 
much stress upon, There are capital hits in the book.”’—New York Star. 

“* Exquisitely fascinating in character and development. North and 
South may exchange congratulations over the sparkling romance, which 
will be eagerly read on both sides of the old war-lines,’”’—Hart/ord 
Post. 


James R.Osgood & Co., 
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New and Choice 
Gift Books. 


Gray’s Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard. 


Illustrated from original designs by Birket Foster, 
W. L. Sheppard, W. L. Taylor and Francis Miller. 


The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner. 


By SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Illustrated by 
Gustave Dore, W. L, Taylor and others. 


Songs and Scenes from Faust. 


Selections from Goethe’s masterpiece. Translated by 
Bayard Taylor. Illustrated by A. Liezen Mayer, 
A. Von Krelling and Ad. Lalanze. 


Rock Me to Sleep, Mother. 


By Mrs. ELIzABETH AKERS ALLEN. Illustrated from 
original drawings by F. S. Church, E. H. Garrett, 
S. G. McCutcheon and George T. Andrew. 


Schiller’s Song of the Bell. 


With 24 illustrations by Alexander Liezen 
and Edmund H. Garrett. 
Andrew and others. 


Mayer 
Engraved by George T. 


Song of the Brook. 


By ALFRED TENNYSON. With 21 illustrations by 
A. F. Bellows, J. D. Woodward, Miss L. B. Hum- 
phrey and others. 


Each, one vol., small quarto, cloth, full gilt, $1.50; 
full morocco, antique or full tree calf, gilt edges, 


$5.00. 
SPECIAL. 
The above books are also made in Illuminated and 


Fringed Covers, each $1.75, and Decorated Satin 
and Fringe, each $2.50. 


Estes & Lauriat, 


Publishers, 


301-305 Washington St., Boston. 
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E. P. ROE’S WORKS. 


The great and increasing popularity of Mr. Roe’s novels is almost without precedent. 
Its history has not been the usual one of first success followed by a series of books of 
diminishing popularity, but, with one exception, each book has had a more rapid sale than 


its predecessor. 


Considerably more than 350,000 copies of his stories have been sold in this country 
since the appearance of “ Barriers Burned Away,” besides large editions in Canada and in 


England. 
Away” sold immediately. 


Barriers Burned Away. 


Price, $1.50; pamphlet edition, 2o0c. 
“We can thus accord a hearty commendation to this work, regarded 


as an imaginative composition. The 
intense, but rarely if ever, melodramatic. 
less chaste than forcible and impressive. 
tion and description which is not met with every day in the best of 


writers of popular fiction,”"— Dr, Ripley, in the New York Tribune. 


What Can She Do? 


ae 
Price, $1.50. 
“The moral purpose of this book is amply worthy of the author’s 
It is that young women should be educated in such a way that 


Its language is usually no 


zeal. 
if left without money they shall be able to support themselves. 


narrative is vigorous, often | 


It betrays a power of inven- | 


Mr. | 


Roe is especially severe on our American vice of ‘ pride of occupa- | 


tion.”"’—New York Evening Post. 
“An exceedingly well-written story.”’— Churchmax, 


Opening of a Chestnut Burr. 


Price, $1.50. 


“ The character of the selfish, morbid, cynical hero, and his gradual | 


transformation under the influence of the sweet and high-spirited hero- 
ine, are portrayed with a masculine firmness which is near akin to 
ower, and some of the conversations are animated and admirable,’’— 


Atlintic Monthly. 


, 


“The most able story that we have had from the pen of Mr. Roe. It | 


is also the best of the so-called religious novels published of late.’ 
The Christian Union. 


Jear to Nature’s H 
Near to Nature's Heart. 
ee 

Price, $1.50. 

“His heroine absorbs the main interest of the plot. She is a pure 
child of nature, with a limited experience of life, and none of society ; 
but her artless character combines a treasure of noble principle, 
womanly devotion, and high-souled conduct, which is rarely found 
among the fruits of the choicest culture.’”"—New York Tribune. 

‘‘ The stirring scenes of the Revolution afford ample material for 
dramatic incidents, which are skillfully employed. Vera is by far the 
most original of Mr. Roe’s conceptions, and is drawn with very decided 
artistic skill.’—Harfer’s Magazine. 


A Knight of the XIXth C 
night of the AlAth Century. 
co) 
Price, $1.50. 

“In the delineation of character, which enters into the development 
of the plot, Mr. Roe shows his greatest strength; his characters are 
portrayed in hvely colors and with excellent effect. This preserves the 
narrative from the monotony and commonplace which can scarcely be 
avoided in ethical fictions, and is the secret of its success.’"—New York 
Tribune. 

“Tt is a book which those who begin will be pretty sure to finish, 
deriving from it a new impulse to the truest knighthood.”"—Harger’s 
Magazine. 


Seventy thousand copies of the pamphlet edition alone of “ Barriers Burned 


From Jest to Earnest. 
Price, $1.50. 

“His plots are never commonplace. The change in Lottie’s charac- 
ter is well delineated, and with a naturalness and artistic skill which we 
do not often find in the so-called religious novels.””"—Harfer’s Maga- 
zine. 

“The hero is simple, strong, and manly ; much such a man as Mr. 
Lincoln must have been had he turned his attention to theology instead 
of politics.”’"—New York World. 

“A bright, vivacious story, full of wit and even frolic.”’—Portland 
Transcript. 2 ; 

A Face Illumined. 
Price, $1.50. 
‘We are very sure that none of Mr. Roe’s stories have deserved 


success more than this. His work is true to the facts of human 


nature.’’—New York Observer. 
“It is certain that this popular writer has done nothing quite so 
good or quite so well studied in its method, as this,”—N. Y. Evening 


ost. 


Price, $1.50. 

“It is a love-story, pure and simple, of the type that belongs to no 
age or clime, or school, because it is the story of the love that has been 
common to humanity wherever it has been lifted above the level of 
brutes.”"—New York Observer. 

“‘We like it exceedingly. It is a bright, breezy, inspiring story, 
revealing the nature of noble manhood and true, sweet womanhood. It 
is not only of fresh and vivid interest, but a very helpful book,””"—Bos- 
ton Congregationalist. 


Without a Home. 


Price, $1.50. 

“ The ultimate design of the story is to trace the origin and growth 
and exhibit the pernicious results, of the morphia habit. Mr. Roe has 
graphically and at times powerfully and dramatically portrayed its 
influence to wither and destroy manhood and to wreck the happiness of 
the family. The harrowing incidents which are the consequence of the 
evil are not so ostentatiously exhibited as to be revolting, but are 
ingeniously distributed over a story that has a substantial and indepen- 
dent interest of its own.’’—Harfer’s Magazine, 


Success with Small Fruits. 


One elegant volume, octavo, 312 pages. 


Superbly printed on superfine paper, and illustrated with nearly roo 
engravings from designs by Gibson, Mary Hallock Foote, Sheppard, 
Jessie Curtis, Winslow Homer, Kappes, and others, Richly bound 
in cloth extra, bevelled boards, with ornate side and back, 


Price, $5.00. 


“ For fullness, accuracy, good style, and admirable illustrations, this 
is perhaps the best work on the subject in English.”"—New York 


Independent, 


An Unexpected Result, and Other Stories, 16mo, cloth, ornate, 75¢c. 


FOR SALE BY YOUR BOOKSELLER. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK. 
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SPANISH VISTAS. 


SPANISH VISTAS. By George Parsons Lathrop. IlIlus- 
trated by Charles S. Reinhart. 4to,210 pp. Sold 
by John Wanamaker. $2.35; by mail, $2.55. 


Whatever other use Mr. Lathrop or Mr. Reinhart 
might have made of their studies in Spain, they have 
given the reader in this handsome volume no merely 
desultory notes, but a succession of clearly defined 
pictures of Spanish life. They entered Spain at 
Burgos ; went thence to Madrid, and then to Toledo; 
from Toledo to Cordova, and thence to Seville, Gra- 
nada, and the Alhambra; they struck down to Malaga 
on the sea-coast, and there taking to the sea, cruised 
along the southern and eastern shores of the penin- 
sula to Barcelona, where they bade good-by to Spain. 

The effect of a succession of pictures is enhanced 
by the absence of detail in traveling from one point 
to another, and by the contrasts which Spain herself 
presents, as one shoots from city to city, leaving a 
place at dark, and waking at a new and strangely 


different place. The conglomerate character of the | 


kingdom is well shown in the change from Castile to 
Andalusia, to Grenada, and to Aragon, when each 
stride in the journey brings to light some new and 
strange grouping 

Mr. Lathrop’s strength is in his artistic sense of 


what is essential to a complete picture, and he employs | 
words to reproduce the scenes in so decorative a man- | 
ner that one is affected by the richness and sugges- | 


tiveness of the phraseology. When, for example, in 
speaking of the people of Burgos, he says, ‘‘The 


splendidly blooming peasant women showed their | 


perfect teeth at us, and the men, in broad-brimmed 
pointed caps and embroidered jackets, whose feet 
were brown and earthy as tree-roots, laughed out- 
right,” the grotesque suggestion gives a distinct touch 
to the picture over and above the clear description. 
There is indeed a constant exuberance of fancy, which 
serves to heighten the artistic quality of the work. 
The sights which are depicted are less likely to call 
out Mr. Lathrop’s ethical reflections than his purely 
fanciful constructions. ‘As I looked,’’ he says, when 
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approaching the Alhambra hill, ‘‘at the rusty red walls 
and abraded towers palisading the hill, the surround- 
ings became like some miraculous web, and these 
ruins, concentrating the threads, were the shattered 
cocoon from which it had been spun.” 

It is primarily as an artist that Mr. Lathrop views 
Spain; yet he has the interest also of a student in 
history and society, and very possibly, if he were to 
go again and stay longer , he would more frequently 
ask and answer questions. He gives, as he is bound, 
a faithful description of a bull fight; but with a just 
sense of effect, he uses low tones in his picture, and 
trusts to the severity of his lines. Part of this is due, 
doubtless, to resolution, and part to the impression 
which such scenes make upon a self-possessed man 
of slight sympathy with mere animal excitement. The 
cold blood of the thing, he says, impresses him,— 
the business like manner in which the brutality is car- 
ried to its conclusion; and he turns away from the 
spectacle with this curious bit of information: ‘‘The 
utter simple mindedness with which Spaniards 
regard the brutalities of the sport may be judged from 
the fact that a bull-fight was once given to benefit the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals!” 

It is, however, the picturesqueness of Spain 
which appeals chiefly to this writer, and the reader 
is not called upon to take more than a superficial view 
of the country. There is thus an evenness of merit in 
the work and a singleness of aim which render it ex- 
ceedingly satisfactory. The pictures by Mr. Reinhart 
admirably agree with the spirit and temper of the nar- 
rative, and often enrich it in an unexpected manner. 
Indeed, when the text and the picture describe the 
same scene, each seems complete by itself, yet each 
often embroiders the other. In Toledo, Mr. Lathrop 
was amused bythe drowsiness of humanity: “Men 
and boys slumber out-of-doors, even in the hot sun, 
like dogs ; after sitting meditatively against a wall for 
a while, one of them will tumble over on his nose,— 
as if he were a statue undermined by time,—and 
remain in motionless repose wherever he happens to 
strike.’” Mr, Reinhart saw the same group which may 
have suggested the description, and his humorous 
treatment is cleverly realistic, while his sly parenthesis 
is in a recumbent statue in a niche of the wall 
against which two of the figures are lying. The pic- 
tures throughout the book are vigorously drawn, and 
richly engraved. They harmonize, as we have said, 
with the text, and altogether the general effect of the 
book is so satisfying that the reader stops to con- 
sider what a happy conjunction it was which brought 
these two travelers together; for each saw and pic- 
nured the same subjects, the one with pen, the other 
with pencil. Had Mr. Lathrop also drawn or had Mr. 
Reinhart also written, we please ourselves with think- 
ing that there would not have been so fine a diverse 
unity.—Adlantic Monthly. 


MARY LAMB. 


Mary LAMB. By Anne Gilchrist. Famous Women 
Series, 16mo. Sold by John Wanamaker, 75 
cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

Mrs. Gilchrist’s monograph on Mary Lamb deserves 
praise for the skillful editorship it displays. It pre- 
sents comparatively few pages of original matter, 
most of it being apt and wisely selected extracts from 
the letters and other writings of Mary and her brother 
Charles. These are so carefully and tastefully com- 
bined as to form a pleasant biography of the gentle 
creature who, in spite of sorrow and insanity, 
bestowed so much joy and so much kindness. The 
volume adds little to our knowledge of the brother and 
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sister, but it puts into an agreeable abstract that 
touching story of life long devotion, unselfishness 
and courage. Landor's so-called extravagant admir- 
ation for Miss Lamb hardly seems extravagant in the 
face of the testimony of Charles and of all their 
friends. Mary's nature was of endearing tenderness, 
depth and lovalty ; she was a perpetrator as well as a 
cause of much sweet wit and quaint pathos ; and that 
she had more than a touch of the genius that glorifies 
the name of her brother may be seen in her work. It 
is difficult to read without ‘‘something that feels like 
tears "’ her exquisitely simple little story of Elizabeth 
Villiers. Had it not been for her perpetual battle with 
insanity so bravely fought, she might have won a 
noble place in literature. 

The love and care which Mary gave to Charles, the 
love and care which he gave in return, were such as 
are not often seen in this self-seeking world. It 
was the unselfish tenderness of a lifetime, not that 
ofa few months and years. Charles Lamb's slen- 
der and delicate body held a soul which was strong 
to suffer and to soothe the suffering of another. 
‘‘ Nervous, tremulous as he seemed,”’ writes Talfourd, 
‘so slight of frame that he looked only fit for the 
most placid fortune, when the dismal emergencies 
which checkered his life arose, he acted with as 
much promptitude and vigor as if he were strung 
with herculean sinews.”’ ‘‘ Never any one have I 
known in this world,” says De Quincey, ‘upon 
whom for bounty, for indulgence and forgiveness 
: and for regal munificence, you might have 
thrown yourself with so absolute a reliance as upon 
this comparatively poor Charles Lamb.’”’ It was 
of this man that arrogant Thomas Carlvle wrote 
with a contempt that might justly have been 
meted out only to a debased and ignorant drunk- 
ard. The contrast is worth remembering :—Carlyle, 
burly, selfish, vain, abusing everything which did 
not exactly suit his own peculiar tastes, whining 
and roaring continually about his dyspepsia and 
making life with it a burden to himself and every 
one about him; Lamb, delicate, poverty-stricken, 
struggling unceasingly with the demon of madness, 
with attacks of nervous fever, sleeplessness and 
depression, yet cheery, self-sacrificing and helpful 
to the hour of his death. 

The life of Mary Lamb was so bound up in that of 
her brother that the biography of one must necessa- 
rily be the biography of both. Mrs. Gilchrist has 
ingeniously managed that they shall tell their own 
story ; and if her volume reads like an enlarged Quar- 
terly Review article, itis not the worse for that. She 
reprints for the first time Mary Lamb’s wise little 
essay on ‘‘ Needlework,” which first appeared in 
The British Lady's Magazine—gives a_ hitherto 
unpublished and not very important note by Lamb, 
and also the undated and unaddressed letter which 
Coleridge wrote to Lamb on the tragic death of his 
mother, and which was included in Gillman’s unfin- 
ished Life of Coleridge—WN. Y. Tribune. 





TWELVE AMERICANS. 
TWELVE AMERICANS. By Howard Carroll. 12 
473 pp. Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.35; by 
mail, $1.50. 


Why Mr. Howard Carroll should have chosen to write 
the lives of the Twelve Americans whose biographies 
he has published in a single volume is a question that 
concerns himself only, and not the public. If the 
public like the selection they will read the book; if 
they do not they will let it alone—to his profit in the 
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one case, to his loss inthe other. Probably, on the 
whole, his choice will be approved. There area 
good many people who will like to know more than 
they know already of each one of the twelve; many, 
no doubt, who will like to know something more of 
more than one of them; and many who will like to 
hear what can be said of the characters and lives of 
this dozen of men of whom they have long known, in 
a vague way, as they have of scores of others, as 
‘‘public men.’ The biographies are hardly more 
than sketches ; but they are pleasant and entertaining 
sketches, without any pretence to subtle analysis of 
character, or any minute details of the incidents in 
the lives of their subjects. All of these men the 
author has known personally, and for each he feels a 
certain degree of personal enthusiasm which gives a 
charm to his narrative. Probably not more than three 
or four of the twelve would have been remembered 
twenty-five years hence but for this volume ; possibly 
the memory of the other eight or nine will hardly be 
preserved by it even so long. In the nature of things 
the interest in them istemporary, being precisely that 
which is taken in many men in every generation in 
this country, where the politician achieves a cheap 
notoriety which only lasts his time. But the notoriety 
passes for fame forthe moment, and for that reason 
books are read with pleasure. Mr. Carroll tells judi- 
ciously and skilfully all thatthe public will really care 
to know of his Twelve Americans, all of whom take 
rank in their walk of life as among our prominent 
men, and a few of them as something more.— 7he 


Critic. 





THE REAL LORD BYRON. 


THE REAL Lorp Byron. New Views of the Poet’s 
Life. By John Cordy Jeaffreson. 12mo, 556 
pages. Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.15; by 
mail, $1.25. Franklin Square Library, 15 cents; 
by mail, 17 cents. 

We have had occasion more than once of late to 

take note of recent Byronica as evidences of a reviv- 

ing interest in the study of the poet. Mr. Jeaffreson’s 
book will, we are confident, be welcome to every one 
who wishes to grapple seriously with one of the most 
puzzling problems in literary psychology. We all 
know who Byron was; but what was he? A mon- 
ster, or a mere scapegrace, or a scapegoat? Are we 
to side with Mrs. Stowe, or with Moore, or with Macau- 
lay? The student of our nineteenth-century litera- 
ture cannot evade the question; it is ubiquitous. 

Necessarily welcome, therefore, will be any sincere, 

well-directed effort toward answering it or supplying 

the materials for an answer. The present work, as 
its title suggests, is such an effort. It does not pro- 

fess to be a new biography of the poet, much less a 

critique of his writings. It is evidently not intended 

to supersede either Moore or Elze; indeed, it gives 
scarcely enough of the known and uncontroverted 
facts of the poet's life for a reader unfamiliar with 
other works. But what it undertakes it doesthoroughly; 
it reveals tous the man Byron as he has never before 
been drawn with pen and ink, his character—both in 
its formation and in its final development—his good 
qualities, his foibles, and his vices. The portrait is 
not an agreeable one to contemplate, but that is not 
the author's fault. He has treated his subject with 
what seems to us the strictest justice. Avoiding equally 
the fulsome adulation of Moore, the absurd defama- 
tion of Mrs. Stowe, and the almost as absurd decla- 
mation of Macaulay, he gives us facts—hard, unpala- 
table facts—and in general leaves the reader to draw 
his own conclusions.—W. Y. Evening Post. 
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PRESIDENT BUCHANAN. 


LIFE OF JAMES BUCHANAN. Fifteenth President of 
the United States. By George Ticknor Curtis. 
2 volumes, 8vo, 625, 707 pp. Sold by John 
Wanamaker, $4.75 ; by mail, $5.25. 


| 


Stranger problems are not found in the history of any | 


nation than appear in the history of the United States 
from 1856 to 1862. 
nearly half the territory within the States was held by 
a hostile force before the Nation had even lifted a 
finger to maintain its authority? The Nation was not 
weak. 
and armed over 200,000 fighting men. 


How did it come to passthat | 


Within eighty days from May 4, 1861, it raised | 
A tenth of that | 


force, raised in time and rightly used, would have | 


made the Rebellion impossible. Almost any weaker 


nation would have stamped out the very beginning of | 


insuriection. 


Yet Abraham Lincoln had at hand for | 


the defence of Washington only 600 men when he 


took the oath of office. He had reached that city by 


a hurried and secret trip through Baltimore, where a | 


Massachusetts regiment had to fight its way a month 
later, in order to reach the capital. Commissioners 
from States in rebellion insulted him before he had 
fairly grasped the reins, and he saw a National fort 
bombarded and captured without power toaid. By 
what blundering or treachery could the Government 
of a great nation have been so paralyzed? 

The collapse of the Democratic party was hardly 
less strange than the genesis of the Rebellion. A 
great and powerful party, which had ruled the coun- 
try for forty years excepting two short intervals, had 
destroyed the National Bank, outlived the disasters 
of 1837, conquered Mexico and added Texas, New 
Mexico and California to the territory of the United 
States—an area about five times that of France—and 
had elected a President in 1856 by a plurality of 
500,000 votes, the largest ever given at that time to 
any candidate, was nevertheless utterly broken up 
and ruined in four years. By what blunder of leader- 
ship could such a wreck have been brought about? 

These questions invest the Presidential term of 
James Buchanan with a mysterious and profound 
interest. Disasters did not come upon the country of 
which he was the Chief Executive, or upon the party 
of which he was the official head, because of any 
inexperience or indifference on his part. He was the 
most experienced statesman ever elected to the Presi- 
dency. His public life had begun in 1814, and in forty- 
two years of almost uninterrupted service he had dis- 
charged with credit duties in the Legislature, in the 
lower house of Congress, in the Senate, as Secretary 
of State, Minister to Russia and Minister to England. 
He had been trained by political life to caution, by 
diplomacy to tact, and by many years of debate to a 
knowledge of public affairs and interests. Not even 
his worst enemy would have denied that Mr. Buchanan 
was sincerely and profoundly anxious for the peace 
and prosperity of the country and the success ot his 
party. And yet it was in the hands of this experienced 
statesman that the Government became completely 
paralyzed by a gigantic Rebellion. It was under his 
experienced and previously successful leadership that 
his party was wrecked. These strange facts must ever 
give a peculiar interest to the study of the life and 
character of James Buchanan. 

For this study Mr. George Ticknor Curtis has 
enjoyed extraordinary opportunities. To him was 
intrusted, by the executors under the will of Mr. 
Buchanan, such a mass of letters and documents, 
files, diaries and memoranda, as perhaps was never 
collected to shed light on the story of any other man. 


For Mr. Buchanan himself, it seems, had been an in- 
defatigable autobiographer. He had a remarkable 
fondness for writing letters, and a passion for pre- 
serving what he had written. He had preserved a 
vast correspondence, public and private, social and 
domestic; he had cultivated the habit of recording 
conversations and events in memoranda, made while 
his memory was fresh; he had collected and saved 
documents and papers by the cart-load; he had pre- 
pared a biography of his early life; and after his 
Presidential term expired he devoted five years of 
leisure to the collection of evidence in defence of his 
course. With this remarkable collection of material, 
Mr. Curtis also had valuable personal resources; 
long acquaintance with public men and events, schol- 
arly attainments, training not only as a lawyer and 
writer, but in his preparation of the Life of Webster 
as a biographer, and a certain representative position 
with all friends of Mr. Buchanan, having been selected 
to complete the biography for which the ex-President 
had gathered such a store of materials. The two 
solid volumes of over 1,300 pages, which have now 
been published by Harper & Brothers, bear witness 
not only to the industry of the author and the great 
zeal with which he has performed his task, but to his 
keen appreciation of the relative value of materials at 
his command. They show atrained reasoning power 
applied with much care to the dovetailing of evidence, 
and a very warm and high appreciation of the char- 
acter and life that he was called upon to portray. 
The work will doubtless give great satisfaction to the 
friends of Mr. Buchanan, and it is undeniably a val- 
uable contribution to the material available for the 
history ofthe country.—M. Y. 7ribune. 


THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 


HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR IN 
the Comte de Paris. Volume III. 
Sold by John Wanamaker, $2.75; 
$3.00. 


AMERICA. By 
8vo, 922 pp. 
by mail, 


The work of which this is an important part is recog- 
nized on all hands as the best history of the Civil 
War that has yet been written, or is likely soon to be 
written. It is inferior in certain respects to some of the 
volumes of the Campaigns of the Civil War, but is 
equally superior to others of them; and as a whole 
gives a more connected and unified account of the 
war than can be gained from a series of monographs. 
The reader who is fortunate enough to possess both 
can plume himself on the ownership of the most val- 
uable part of the literature of the subject. 

The present volume is divided into three books. 
Book I. is devoted to the war on the Rapidan, includ- 
ing the battle of Chancellorsville. Book II. covers 
the Mississippi campaign, that ended withthe cap- 
ture of Vicksburg. Book III. is given to the invasion 
of Pennsylvania by Lee’s army, including the battles 
of Oak Hill and Gettysburg. In appendixes there are 
notes of value, some of them being additions to the 
previous volumes of the work by the author, others 
being contributed by the translator. 

It will easily be seen that the period covered by 
this volume is one of the most important of the whole 
war—in fact, the most important part. It is generally 
admitted that the battle of Gettysburg decided the 
war, and that the Confederates after that battle were 
fighting in a hopeless cause. It is possible that if the 
battle had gone against the Union army, the North 
would have won in the end because of its greater 
wealth and staying power, but the loss of the battle 
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was for the other side the loss of its last chance. 
The Comte de Paris, in discussing the important 
questions of policy and generalship that cluster about 
the three campaigns of this volume, is more impar- 
tial than any native participant in them on either 
side could have been expected to be. His own ser- 
vice in the Army of the Potomac was not of a kind to 
make him a partisan of any cause or any man, yet 
it gave him great opportunities of knowing the lead- 
ing generals. He writes thus with the rare double ad- 
vantage of personal knowledge without partisanship. 
One feature of the book is worth special mention, 
The opening chapter of the third book is concerned 
with the financial operations of the government dur- 
ing the war, and nowhere within the same compass 
is so lucid and comprehensible an account of them 
tobe found.—M. Y. Examiner. 


BANCROFT’'S HISTORY, VOLUME II. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
FROM THE DISCOVERY OF THE CONTINENT. 
By George Bancroft. The author's last revision. 
Volume II., 8vo, 565 pp. Sold by John Wanama- 
ker, $1.90; by mail, $2.10, 


The second volume of Mr. Bancroft’s “last revision” 
of his History of the United States has been published 
with satisfactory promptitude by the Messrs Appleton. 
In this volume after a survey of the condition sever- 
ally of the Southern, Middle, and New England col- 
onies after the revolution of 1688, a view of the atti- 
tude of the British Parliament toward the colonies at 
the beginning of the reign of William the Third, a 
sketch of the aborigines east of the Mississippi, their 
origin, language and natural endowments, and a 
summary ofthe progress of France in Canada and 
in the valley of the Mississippi, the historian com- 
pletes the history ofthe colonization of the United 
States by a succinct account of the colonization of the 
West and of Georgia in the interval between 1688 and 
1748, and then proceeds to describe the events that, 
by an almost inevi'able logic, precipitated the Ameri- 
can Revolution. These events are grouped under five 
epochs, of which the first only, comprising the period 
from 1748 to 1763, is treated in this volume. This was 
the period that witnessed the overthrow of the Euro- 
pean colonial system by Great Britain, the perpetual 
conflict between the Parliament and the colonies, 
and the inauguration by George the Third of the pol- 
icy that renewed the momentarily allayed strife with 
the colonies, and ushered in the dawn ofthe new re- 
public. The changes in the text of the volume, as 
was the case in the first volume, are confined quite 
exclusively to matters of revision—generally revision 
of style and composition, but extending also, and not 
infrequently,to revision of statements and opinions. 
In this way many harsh lines that originally dis- 
figured the text now disappear from it, and give ita 
more genial air. The volume is beautifully printed.— 
Harper's Magazine. 


A CENTURY OF ROUNDELS, 


A CENTURY OF ROUNDELS. By Algernon Charles 
Swinburne. 12mo, 106 pp. Sold by John Wan- 
amaker, $1.35; by mail, $1.50. 


Mr. Swinburne does not allow the dust to settle upon 
his fame. Indeed, the modern professional poet is 
often as hard a worker as his contemporaries in the 
more prosaic walks of literature. Mr. Browning and 
Victor Hugo have reared themselves memorials which, 


even though they should not prove “more lasting 
than brass,” are of monumental proportions. Mr. 
Swinburne’s ‘“‘monument,”’ although he is only forty- 
five, has already reached imposing dimensions. Since 
the publication of the Atalanta in 1864, he has pro- 
duced almost incessantly, and without being goaded 
by the cruel necessity of making the ‘‘ pot boil,” 
which has been the torture of so many poets. Mr. 
Swinburne’s muse has lately assumed a very sober 
and chastened mien. Ina Century of Roundels, there 
is no trace of the dacchante of former days; streaming 
hair and whirling robes have all vanished, and she is 
as modest and quiet as Wordsworth’s own decorous 
hand-maiden. Mr. Swinburne has always preferred 
the more intricate and complex form of verse, which 
he handles so wonderfully ; the comparatively simple 
roundel-form is a mere plaything to him, and he 
relieves the uniformity of the stanza by using every 
variety of metre. His range of themes is never very 
large, and in this volume the changes are rung upon 
the standard subjects,—life, and time, and change, 
love and sorrow, and a little sea-rapture, but without 
the early turbulence and extravagance, and also with 
some loss of the early fire. Very unlike his usual 
manner in this graceful little verse on the roundel: 


A roundel is wrought as a ring, or a star-bright sphere, 
With craft of delight, and with cunning of sound unsaught, 
That the heart of the hearer may sriile, if to pleasure his ear, 
A roundel is wrought. 
Its jewel of music is carven of all or of aught,— 
Love, laughter or mourning, remembrance of rapture or fear, 
That fancy may fashion to hang in the ear of thought. 


As a bird’s quick song runs round, and the hearts in us hear 
Pause answer to pause, and again the same strain caught, 
So moves the device, whence round as a pearl or a tear,— 
A roundel is wrought. 


This is more in the style of Austin Dobson and the 
finished fancy-verse makers. 

Mr. Swinburne has lately developed what is a very 
healthy moral sign,—a great fondness for children ; 
and as in the last volume there were a number of 
songs of the nursery, so here again there are some 
twenty little tributes to the charms and suggestions of 
babyhood and childhood. This is a subject which 
from the obviousness of the sentiment is very apt to 
lead to commonplace, and Mr. Swinburne does not 
quite escape this charge, though some of the verses 
are very pretty and tender in feeling. Two of the 
most serious and best of the collection are A Herald 
Soul and A Star Had Set, and one of the prettiest is 
Marzo Pazzo: 


Mad March, with the wind in his wings wide spread, 
Leaps from heaven, and the deep dawn’s arch 
Hails rearisen again from the dead 
Mad March. 


Soft small flames on rowan and larch 
Break forth as laughter on lips that said 
Naught till the pulse in them beat love’s march. 


But the heart-beat now in the lips rose-red 
Speaks lite to the world, and the winds that parch 
Bring April forth as a bride to wed 
Mad March. 


The volcanic fires of Mr. Swinburne’s youth seem 
happily to have spent themselves. In some verses on 
the monument to Mazzini, he is even able to mention 
Italy, ‘‘ mother of lands,” and the patriot, ‘‘the sun- 
like man,” with a temperance of expression very far 
removed from the Songs Before Sunrise period. 

This volume is too slight to be regarded as of much 
significance from such a poet as Swinburne. The 
fanciful verse-form which he has chosen prevents 
much seriousness of treatment, while it allows any 
floating thought or suggestion to be lightly and grace- 
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fully touched; but we feel the lack of that intellectual 
force which ought to come as the main strength of the 
poet’s maturer years, when the first flush of imagination 
and ardor dies out of his verse. That Mr. Swinburne 
possesses this power in considerable measure, he has 
shown in Chastelard and Mary Stuart; but he often 
lets it slumber in his lyric poetry. His verse flows on 
in exhaustless streams, and leads him whither he 
scarcely knows himself, aud whither it is sometimes 
very difficult to follow him. There is less obscurity 
and more restraint in this little volume than in any 
preceding one, but there is a lack of that substance 
which makes for poetry an enduring place in litera- 
ture.— Zhe American. 


A FOOLISH VIRGIN. 


A FOooLiIsH VIRGIN. By Ella Weed. Franklin 
Square Library. Sold by John Wanamaker, 15 
cents; by mail, 17 cents. 


A Foolish Virgin is a young lady just out of college, 
‘‘with a liberal education on her hands,” and ready 
to devote herself to “ frills,’ as her schoolgirl vocab- 
ulary designates polite accomplishments. She takes 
to china-painting, since “in Cincinnati one must do 
something.”’ The story is only what the author her- 
self would call a “skit ;’’ and as to plot, nothing but 
a pretty vivacity makes it worth a half-hour’s reading. 
The Cincinnati setting is a novelty. It is drolly 
given, with a good deal of wratsemblance—a sort of 
mean proportional between ancient Boston and the 
true West, wherever that may be. There is seldom 
found in the class to which the book belongs a better 
bit of delicate satire than the account of the Boston 
lady's art-lecture and the audience thereat.—/. Y. 
Evening Post. 


A FRENCH NOVEL. 


Noris. By Jules Claretie. 16mo, 423 pp., paper 
covers. Sold by John Wanamaker, (98 cents) 


3f. 50 ¢.; by mail, ($1.05) 3 4.75 ¢. 


There are living French novelists of greater renown 
and ability than M. Jules Claretie, yet we doubt if any 
living French novelist has written a more truly typical 
French novel than Noris, which is M. Claretie’s latest 


story, and in many respects his best. There is a 


dramatic vigor and directness in the handling of the | 


chief situations which foretells the future appearance 
of Noris on the Parisian stage, where M. le Ministre 
has already been received with honor; and ifthe story 
is not one for young men and maids, as it must be 
frankly confessed it is not, the tone of the book is 
healthy. Noris is as moral a book as Criquette, and 
not altogether unlike it, for in both tales the heroine, 
having fallen in love with an unworthy object, and 
having fallen through that love, holds herself unworthy 
of the honest man whom she loves later when a fuller 
understanding of life has come toher. Noris and 
Criquette both see their duty plainly, and doit simply, 
Criquette dies, and Noris lives—and in this M. Clar- 
etie’s story is stronger and truer than M. Halévy’s: 
death cuts the Gordian knot a little too conveniently 
sometimes. The living of Noris is a truer explanation 
of the primary fault than the dying of Criquette. 
Next in importance to Noris herself is the Prince de 
Chantenay, the model of all fast and fashionable 
young Parisians, always correct, the leader in style— 
Fleur de Chic, as they call him—and as corrupt and 
contemptible a little fellow as the Duke of Septmonts 


in the Etrangére of M. Dumas /fi/s. Admirable is the 
gradual revelation of the Prince’s character to the 
reader and to the heroine, from whose eyes the scales 
fall one by one until she sees that the prince of her 
fairy tale is made of very ordinary clay.—W. Y. Even- 
ing Post. 


THREE NOVELS. 


AuT C#&sSAR, AuT NIHIL. By the Countess M. von 
Bothmer. Sold by John Wanamaker. Franklin 
Square Library, 15 cents; by mail, 17 cents. Sea- 
side Library, 18 cents; by mail 20 cents. 

PRINCESS AMELIE. No Name Series. 16mo, 322 pp. 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

THE ROMANTIC ADVENTURES OF A MILKMAID. By 
Thomas Hardy. Franklin Square Library, 8 
cents; by mail, g cents. Seaside Library, 9 
cents; by mail, ro cents. 

Aut Cesar, aut Nihil is the clever title of a very am- 
bitious novel, with the ill-starred Emperor Alexander 
II. for one of the characters, Nihilist conspiracies for 
plots and counter-plots, and the blowing. up of the 
Winter Palace, and finally the assassination of the 
Czar, for minor incidents. All this wealth of mate- 
rial, which takes a clean sweep of Europe for its 
actors and background, suggests matter of high in- 
terest, and it is lamentable to state how dull a story it 
all goes to make. The Countess von Bothmer’s for- 
mer book, German Home Life, prepared us for an 
easy handling of her ample resources in the way of 
continental experience, but in her novel she has not 
used them with skill or judgment. The action is im- 
peded by endless conversations, and tedious homilies 
sometime take up whole chapters. The general know- 
ingness of the novel, the wide stage and rapid flights 
across the continent, suggest some of Charles Lever’s 
books, but the writer nowhere attains his free move- 
ment, his verve, above all his cosmopolitan types. 
According to her view of Nihilism, it had its main- 
spring in the jealousy, spite, and longing for revenge 
upon the Czar of the highest Russian nobles, and 
there is almost no suggestion of its containing any 
leaven of that inspired impulse for humanity in gen- 
eral which creates revolutions. 

Princess Amelie, on the other hand, while dealing 
with historical episodes and lords and ladies of high 
degree, is an almost perfect little book. There is 
much originality, besides delicate skill, in the way the 
author has taken one of the royal marriages of the 
last century, where a grand-duke of eleven marries a 
great heiress half a dozen years older, and woven it 
into a love-story of real charm. The book shows 
careful reading, but is never pedantically encumbered 
with what is non-essential, and contemporary person- 
ages and historical events drop into their places natu- 
rally and without destroying the vraisemblance. 

Mr. Hardy’s extravaganza concerning [he Roman- 
tic Adventures of a Milkmaid will be widely read, by 
many people half with amusement and half with 
vexation at being sotricked and befooled by a clever 
writer who ought to do better for his admirers. Far 
as he has gone before in pushing to extremes his 
daring for novelty, we doubt if he has ever yet so 
cruelly strained probabilities. From first to last, being 
out of the region of common sense, the milkmaid’s 
strange doings surprise us only for the instant, and, 
since she carries out so many of her wild dreams, it 
might have been better, perhaps, that the Baron should 
have married her and borne her off into fairy-land, 
instead of leaving her at last to insipid realities anda 
commonplace husband.—Lippincott’s Magazine. 
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MARK TWAIN'S LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 


LIFE ON THE MIssIssipPI. By Mark Twain, author of 
The Innocents Abroad, Roughing It, etc., with 
more than 300 illustrations. 8vo, 624 pp. Sold by 
John Wanamaker, $2.75; by mail, $3.00. 


Of the first fifteen chapters of Mr. Clemens’ book, 
twelve are reprinted from The Atlantic; but they are 
so full of entertaining and instructive matter that they 
will repay asecond reading. Inthe three introductory 
ones which precede these, the physical character of 
the river is sketched, and brief reference is made to 
the early travelers and explorers of the stream,—De 
Soto, Marquette, and La Salle; these latter belonging 
to the epoch of what Mr. Clemens quaintly calls ‘‘His- 
torical history,’’ as distinguished from that other un- 
conventional history, which he does not define, but 
certainly embodies in the most graphic form. There 
are some good touches in this opening portion; as 
where the author refers to ‘‘Louis XIV., of inflated 
memory.” and, speaking of the indifference which 
attended the discovery of the Mississippi, remarks, 
‘‘Apparantly nobody happened to want such a 
river, nobody needed it, nobody was _ curious 
about it ; so, fora century and ahalf, the Missis- 
sippiremained out of the market and undisturbed. 
When De Soto found it, he was not hunting for a 
river, and had no present occasion for one ;conse- 
quently he did 3 value it, or even take any particu- 
lar notice of i We are also presented with a 
chapter from an unpublished work by the writer 

detailing the adventures of a South-western boy a 
quarter ‘of a century ago, which places before us in 
vivid colors the rough, hilarious, swaggering, fight- 
ing, superstitious ways of the bygone raftsmen. 
Rude, sturdy, unflinching, and raw though the pic- 
ture is, it is likely to stand a long while as a wonder- 


ful transcript from nature, and as a memorial of the 
phase of existence which it describes that will not 


easily be surpassed in the future. The chapter on 
Racing Days is perhaps a little disappointing, 
although suggestive. Then there comes a _ short 
autobiographic summary of Mr. Clemens’ life after 
he had ceased to bea pilot and several other things, 
and until he became a New Englander; followed by 
an account of the trip which he made down and up 
the Mississippi, twenty-one years from the time when 
he last sailed upon it in charge of a steamer’s course. 
At St. Louis he found a steamer which was to stop at 
the old French settlements sixty miles below St. 
Louis. ‘‘She was a venerable rack-heap, and a 
fraud to boot; for she was playing herself for per- 
sonal property, whereas the good honest dirt was so 
thickly — over her that she was righteously tax- 
able as real estate. There are places in New Eng- 
land when her hurricane deck would be worth a 
hundred and fifty dollars an acre. The soil on her 
forecastle was quite good; the new crop of wheat 
was already springing from the cracks in protected 
places. The companion- way was of a dry, sandy 
character, and would have been well suited for 
grapes, with a southern exposure and a little subsoil- 
ing. The soil of the boiler-deck was thin and rocky, 
but good enough for grazing purposes.”’ He finally 
concluded not to take this boat, but another, called 
the Gold Dust, upon which he was subsequently 
anxious to make the return trip from New Orleans ; 
but luckily he was prevented by circumstances from 
doing so, for tue Gold Dust was blown up on her way 
back to St. Louis, during the voyage he had intended 
making with her. The material offered by observa- 
tions on the journey is various beyond enumeration, 
and much of it is extremely amusing. Hoaxes and 
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exaggerations palmed off by pilots and other natives 
along the way upon supposed ignorant strangers; 
stories of gamblers and obsolete robbers; glimpses 
of character and manners; descriptions of scenery 
and places; statistics of trade; Indian legends; 
extracts from the comments of foreign travelers,—all 
these occur, interspersed with two or three stories of 
either humorous or tragic import, or of both together. 
One of the tales thus interpolated—Ritter’s Narrative 
—is not only complicated and ingenious in plot, but 
bears witness also to its author’s startling power of 
weird imagination ; and a perhaps still more remark- 
able thing about it is the manner in which at last it is 
given a sudden turn, which carries the reader away 
from one of the most ghastly situations imaginable 
with a sensation of amusement and of humorous sur- 
prise. At the same time, the story, with consummate 
skill, is made tributary to the main current of the 
book, and of the river with which it deals. Mr. 
Clemens is never tired of noting the extraordinary 
changes which take place in the course of the Missis- 
sippi and the conformation of its banks; the appear- 
ance and disappearance of islands ; the sudden action 
of the mighty flood in making new “ cut-offs,’’ which 
play havoc with State bound: iry-lines, and play fully 
transfer towns from one river bank to the other. The 
general reader stands in some peril of finding these 
observations wearisome ; but just as he is on the brink 
of fatigue, Mr. Clemens enlivens him witha dry remark 
like this: ‘‘We dashed along without anxiety; for 
the hidden rock which used to lie right in the way has 
moved up stream a long distance out of the channel ; 
or rather, about one county has gone into the river 
from the Missouri point, and the Cairo point has 
‘made down,’ and added to its long tongue of terri- 
tory correspondingly. The Mississippi is a just and 
equitable river; it never tumbles one man’s farm 
overboard without building another farm just like it 
for that man’s neighbor. This keeps down hard 
feelings.” The peculiarities of local speech occasion- 
ally draw down severe condemnation from the author 
who appears to be sharply on the lookout for offences 
against grammar,—something that savors of ingrati- 
tude in one who has profited so well by the colloquial 
crudities upon which he nowturns. In considering 
the cemetery at New Orleans, which is kept in very 
fine order, ‘If those people down there,” at the 
levee or in the business streets, says Mr. Clemens, 

“would live as neatly while they are alive as they do 
after they are dead, they would find many advan- 
tages in it.’’ Of the memorial wreaths: ‘The im- 
mortelle requires no attention ; you just hang it up, 
and there you are. Just leave it alone; it will take 
care of your grief for you, and keep it in mind better 
than you can.’ He declares himself in favor of cre- 
mation, and considers unjustifiable the old form of 
burial, which preserves disease germs to such an 
extent that even “‘a dead saint enters upon a century- 
long career of assassination the moment the earth 
closes over his corpse.’’ All this is in keeping with 
that grimness which is a constituent of the author's 
humor. There is a good deal of grimness and sober- 
ness in the book, underlying the surface of fun and 
incident and panoramic diversity of scene, There is 
also a good deal of solid sense and of information. 
What the future inv estigation—if people of the 
twentieth century have any time left for investigating 
the past—will cunclude concerning the life depicted 
in these pages we can conjecture only _ our own 
impression ; which is that the Mississippi has devel- 
oped prosperity and misery in about even measure, 
and that the type of character most frequent along 
the line of its flow has combined with great hardiness 
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and practical dexterity a Greek love of skillful lying | 
and a peculiarly American recklessness of personal 
safety. Meanwhile we are very sure that Mr. 
Clemens has given us the most thoroughand racy 
report of the whole phenomenon which has yet been | 
forthcoming, and that much more significance is con- 
tained in it than we are able to concentrate in these 
few words.— The Atlantic Monthly, 


TIGER LILY. 


TIGER Lity. By Julia Schayer. 12mo, 227 pp. 
Sold by John Wanamaker, 75 cents; by mail, 
85 cents. 


Writers who try their hand at short stories oftener 

fail than succeed. Mrs. Schayer is one of the latter | 
class, one of the fortunate few for whom magazine | 
editors are on a vigilant lookout, and to whom they | 
accord a gracious welcome. She knows how to be- 

gin and when to stop, having something to tell in the | 
first place. These five stories have been well received, | 
and from them a good deal is expected of the author. 

Thirza is the slightest, but hassome characteristic bits | 
of New England life, and a “type”’ in Jane Withers, 

the spinster, who congratulated herself at the repast 

after Aunt Abigail's funeral, that that lady’s sudden | 
death at the close of a Saturday’s baking, leaving a 

goodly array of eatables on the pantry shelves, 

‘‘couldn’t have happened handier.”’ Molly isa tragic 

life-history, the scene of which is among the moun- 

tains of West Virginia. A Summer’s Diversion is on 

the familiar theme, which so many of our writers have 

had a fancy for, including Saxe Holm, of a bewitch- 

ing summer boarder, who turns the head of a young 

farmer, with the usual inevitable result. My Friend, 

Mrs. Neigel, in another vein, is a felicitous sketch, a 
capital piece of character-drawing, of a “‘low-downer”’ 
at the national capital who had aspirations. It is so 
good it must be true; a clever portrait from the life. 
The story which gives title to the collection is the 
longest, and full of power and promise. It attracted 
attention in the Century. It relates to a girl who had 
a Celtic father, and a beautiful quadroon for her 
mother. Unfortunately, her lot has been cast in a 
New England village where race prejudice is strong, 
and do what she can she never can overcome it. No 
self-sacrifice or honorable doing can conquer the feel- 
ing against the color which has gained her among 
the children the nickname of ‘Tiger Lily.’’ She is 
passionate and sensitive, though of a noble and loyal 
nature ; but, handicapped from the first, the conscious- 
ness of the aversion of her schoolmates rankled in 
her soul as a child, and gave her face ‘‘a pathetic, 
haunted look,” and to her tongue a sharpness which 
few cared to encounter. She is the protector of the 
unfortunate, and she finds a champion in Roger, the 
doctor’s son, but at the same time a taunting rival in 
the great young lady of the village. There is a whole 
Scripture lesson in what follows, which is told with 
great power and pathos. The picture of the forlorn 
girl turning her back upon life and going to almost 
certain doom, alone, to nurse the patients in the pest- 
house, and the final scenes, are vivid and strong. 
The character-sketching is excellent throughout; the 
little episode in the milliner’s shop brings out the 
human nature of the ‘‘members’’ who are there 
about their Sunday head-gear; one thinks wearing 
flowers inconsistent with her religion. ‘‘ Feathers an’ 
Jiowers is different things. You must draw the line 
somewhere, an’ I draw it at feathers.’’— 7he Literary 


World. 


SHAKSPEARE’S SONNETS. 


SHAKSPEARE'S SONNETS. Edited with notes. By Wil- 
liam J. Rolfe. A. M. 16mo. 187 pp. Sold by 
John Wanamaker, 56 cents; by mail, 63 cents. 


Mr. Rolfe has completed his edition of Shakspeare’s 
works by an admirably edited and carefully annotat- 
ed reproduction of the poet's inimitable Sonnets. Mr. 
Rolfe follows the main lines of Professor Dowden's 
judicious edition of the sonnets, but does not adhere 
servilely to that excellent critic’s views. He advances 
independent opinions ofhis own, on many interest- 
ing points, that are worthy of attentive consideration; 
and he has brought together in condensed form all 
that is really valuable of the large body of the litera- 
ture that has been evoked by the study and interpre- 
tation of the sonnets. Mr. Rolfe’s final opinion, after 
some hesitancy and atemporary adoption of other 
views, isin conformity with the opinion of Words- 
worth, with whom Professor Dowden also agrees, 
that it was, ‘‘with this key Shakspeare unlocked his 
heart’ and that, notwithstanding the difficulties in 
the way of this theory, the sonnets are autobiograph- 
ical, and express Shakspeare’s own feelings in his 
own person. Most wisely, as we think, Mr. Rolfe 
gives the text of the sonnets without omission or ex- 
purgation .—Harfer's Magazine. 


E. P. WHIPPLE’S WORKS. 


THE WORKS OF EDWIN P. WHIPPLE. 6 volumes, 12 
mo. Sold by John Wanamaker, $7.00, 


The handsome and substantial editions of the works 
of leading American writers, which have been coming 
so constantly from the Riverside Press during the 
last year must be taken as an indication of a genuine 
and widespread interest in the best literature ; the new 
form in which Hawthorne appears on our book- 
shelves is the best proof that in spite of the flood of 
mediocre literature that threatens to engulf us our 
power of discrimination remains, our judgment is still 
sound, and our taste pure. Mr. Whipple’s publishers 
have judged rightly in thinking the present an 
auspicious time for the reissuance of his works, Six 
volumes represent the activity of his useful life and 
the variety of his numerous gifts as a writer. It 
is a good many years since he first appeared on the 
platform and in our magazines; a whole generation 
has grown up and come to the front in the meantime ; 
and yet, looking back over this period and reading 
through these voiumes, one has little but praise for 
Edwin P. Whipple. If not the greatest of our critics, 
he is certainly one of the most honest, intel- 
ligent and suggestive; if not the most brilliant and 
richly endowed of our writers, he is one of the most 
sincere and conscientious; no word that he has 
written, so far as our recollection goes, shows the 
taint of partisanship, the greed of gain, or the trace of 
that subtle infidelity which makes art the mere instru- 
ment of success. 

Ina time of strong materialistic tendencies and of 
great temptations to desert high ideals, Mr. Whipple 
has been true to his conception of literature and of 
life. Indeed, it may be said that his best gift has 
been not so much delicacy and depth of intellectual 
insight, not so much range and power of imagina- 
tion, as a clear recognition that literature and life 
are indissolubly united. Literature for him is not 
an exquisite strain that may be separated from the 
harp which produces it. Writing in a time of 
intense moral convictions, it is not surprising that 
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Mr. Whipple’s strongest qualities are moral, nor is 
it to be regretted. He has no tolerance for the 
conception of art which seeks its end in itself. In his 
view, no great art is ever without its moral signifi- 
cance, and therefore his perception of what is true, 
and pure, and permanent in literature is as direct 
and simple, and certain as his perception of 
these things in actual life. A glance through 
these volumes reveals the wide sympathies of one 
who has written upon many themes, and always with 
clearness of understanding of the human life that 
lay under them, and the human experiences 
of which they are the expression. He has written 
admirably, for instance, of the Elizabethan Age, and 
the strongest element in his treatment of that period 
is his grasp of the inaudible national life that lay 
back of these magnificent dramas and noble prose 
utterances. We have other critics keener, more subtle 
and delicate, whose work as criticism will rank higher, 
but we have no more direct, sincere, and straightfor- 
ward interpreter of other men’s thoughts and other 
men’s lives than Mr. Whipple.— Zhe Christian Union. 


THE STORY OF IDA. 


Tue Story oF IpA. By Francesca. 12mo, 94 pp. 
Sold by John Wanamaker, 45 cents; by mail, 50 
cents. 


The fact that Mr. Ruskin has written the preface to 
The Story of Ida will be the attraction for the people 
to buy the book, but when they once own it they will 
read it for the story’s sake. Ruskin is something like 
Bachelor Bluff, he loves to growl and to make you 
think that he is a cross-grained old fellow, but away 
down in his heart there is a spot as soft as the sunny 
side of a peach. He is just as much touched as the 
tenderest hearted woman by this story of the little 
Florentine sufferer, and he has gone over it with gen- 
tle hands and prepared it for the press. It is a true 
story written by a lady who nursed the child on her 
death bed. The etching that forms the frontispiece 
is a portrait of Ida and shows her to have possessed 
a rare and sfiritue/ beauty. The lives in which the 
public are interested, says Mr. Ruskin with his usual 
illogic, are scarcely ever worth writing. Of course 
this is not true, nor is it true that the lives we need to 
have written for us ‘‘are of people whom the world 
has not thought of—far less heard of,—who are yet 
doing the most of its work, and of whom we may 
learn how it can best be done.’’ This is thoroughly 
Ruskinian with the sound, but no more of common 
sense.—Life, 


ANGELE. 


ANGELE, Par Henry Gréville. In—18, 309 pages. 
A vendre par John Wanamaker, 3/f 5oc. (98 
cents); par poste, 3. goc. ($1.10.) 


CHAPITRE I. 


La grande rue de Beaumont était pleine de pous- 
si¢re, de soleil et de silence. 

Personne sur le seuil des maisons de pierre grise, 
uniformément construites sur le méme modéle, sui- 


vant une ligne tirée au cordeau. Au-dessus du rez- 
de-chaussée s'élevait un premier étage aux fenétres 
garnies de petits carreaux verdatres, doublés pour 
I’ ceil du curieux de rideaux de mousseline blanche a 
fleurs, plus impénétrables que les triples voiles d'Isis. 

Madame Lagarde tricotait paisiblement un bas qui 
n’en finissait plus, tant la jambe en était longue; dér- 


ogeant aux usages des gens comme il faut du pays, 
elle avait gardé a sa maison l’ancienne porte coupée 
en deux dans le sens dela hauteur, dont la partie 
inférieure, fermée au loquet, protégeait la salle contre 
les invasions probables des chiens, des poules, des 
oies, voire méme des agneaux égarés. La partie 
supérieure, formant volet, restait ouverte et suppléait 
d’une maniére trés-efficace au jour insuffisant que 
donnait l’unique fenétre de la grande piéce du 
rez-de-chaussée. 

Voici la poste qui arrive, dit 4 demi-voix madame 
Lagarde au moment out la petite diligence jaune, 
trainée par un seul cheval qui emportait parfois 
jusqu’a huit personnes, malgré sa maigreur apocalyp- 
tique, passa devant sa fenétre avec un bruit de fer- 
raille distinct, mais modeste, comme il convient aun 
équipage qui fait le service public, payé par le gouv- 
ernement. La vieille dame retomba dans son silence 
ordinaire, coupé seulement par le cliquetis régulier 
des aiguilles dans le bas de laine; les facteurs, un a 
un, entrérent dans le bureau de poste, d’ ot ils res- 
sortirent bientdt, le lourd sac plein de journaux et de 
lettres pendu en bandouliére, legros baton d’épine a 
la main. 

Mélanie, cria madame Lagarde, va donc voir a la 
poste s’il n’y a pas de lettres pour moi. 

Eh! mon Dieu, pourquoi voulez-vous qu’il y ait des 
lettres pour vous? fit Mélanie en apparissant sur le 
seuil de la cuisine qui donnait du cété opposé sur un 
petit jardin plein de lavande et de romarin. Vous 
avez eu une lettre de votre fils, il y a quinze jours, et 
vous savez bien que personne d’autre ne vous écrit. 
Et puis, ce n’est pas votre jour de journal. 

Va a la poste tout de méme, insista madame 
Lagarde, en faisant un accent circonflexe avec ses 
sourcils blancs; s’il n’y a rien, cela te proménera. 

Mélanie traversa la rue et disparut dans la porte du 
bureau de poste. L'instant d’aprés elle reparut une 
lettre ala main. Sa surprise était si grande qu'elle 
revint en courant et présenta a sa maitresse par la 
fenétre ouverte la large enveloppe cachetée de cire 
rouge. 

Madame Lagarde ne parut pas moins étonnée que 
sa servante; c’ était un petit caprice despotique de 
femme désceuvrée qui |’ avait portée 4 envoyer a la 
poste. 

Ainsi que Mélanie |’ avait dit, hormis les communi- 
cations mensuelles de son fils, elle ne recevait pas une 
lettre en deux ans. 

Qui est-ce qui peut bien vous écrire, madame? 
demanda Mélanie en se plantant devant sa maltresse. 

Je ne sais pas, fit madame Lagarde en assujettis- 
sant ses lunettes et en décachetant |’ enveloppe avec 
une sorte de respect. 

Elle ouvrit la feuille de papier etla parcourut des 
yeux, puis son visage changea d’ expression, et elle 
palit par degrés comme si la vie se retirait d’elle. 

Qu'avez-vous, ma bonne dame? s’écria Mélanie 
tout effrayée. 

Avec cette confiance naturelle des serviteurs pour 
qui leurs maitres n'ont pas de secret, elle étendait la 
main vers la lettre. Madame Lagarde retint le papier 
dans sa main. 

Attends, dit-elle ; je n’ai pas bien compris. 

Elle é6ta ses Junettes et Jes essuya avec soin, puis 
relut le papier depuis la premiére ligne jusqu’a la 
derniére avec un soin extréme. Lorsqu’elle eut ter- 
miné, elle regarda gravement Mélanie, et lui dit: 

Il est arrivé un grand malheur. 

Pas a votre fils, toujours, dit Mélanie d'un air furi- 
bond, comme si elle voulait se quereller avec la des- 
tinée. 
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Si, Mélanie, 4 mon fils, et le malheur doit étre grand 
en vérité, puisqu’il n’ose pas me l'apprendre lui- 
méme. 

Qui est-ce qui vous écrit alors? fit Mélanie avec 
humeur. 

Le notaire, répondit madame Lagarde. II m’an- 
nonce que mon fils, ayant fait de mauvaises affaires, 
s’expatrie pour uncertain temps. .. 

Eh bien! et sa femme, qu’en fait-il, grommela 
Mélanie, et sa fille? 

Le notaire n’en dit rien, réponditla vieille femme; 
je pense bien que Georges m’écrira demain; il n’a 
pas osé me porter le premier coup, mais je suppose 
qu’il ne va pas me laisser dans I'incertitude. 

Madame Lagarde Ota ses lunettes, inutiles pour 
tricoter, les remit dans leur étui et reprit son bas de 
laine; Mélanie se tint debout devant elle, et elles 
restérent toutes deux silencieuses. 

Madame, fit la servante au bout d’un moment, 
qu’est-ce que c’est que des mauvaises affaires ? 

C'est bien des choses, ma pauvre fille, répondit la 
vieille dame avec un soupir. Va dans le jardin 
cueillir une laitue pour notre souper. 

Mélanie obéit et referma derriére elle la porte de la 
salle. Madame Lagarde laissa tomber son tricot sur 
ses genoux, et deux larmes roulérent lentement sur 
ses joues fraiches comme des pommes d’hiver bien 
conservées. Mélanie rentra dans la cuisine ow on 
l’entendait aller et venir, mais madame Lagarde ne 
sortit pas de sa méditation. 

Tout a coup, dans l’air paisible se fit entendre un 
roulement lointain. Les chiens assis au soleil dans 
la rue déserte levérent le nez d’un airinquisiteur ; une 
caléche antique, trainée par deux chevaux poussifs, 
tourna le coin de la route, non sans accrocher un peu 
une borne placée 1a par la prudence de la commune. 
Cet édifice branlant s’arréta devant le bureau de poste, 
ou le cocher entra pour demander un renseignement. 
Il en ressortit aussit6t, et 4 l'inexprimable surprise de 
madame Lagarde, il prit ses cheyaux par la bride, 
leur fit traverser la rue et s’arréta devant la porte de 
la vieille dame. 

Une femme coiffée de travers d'un chapeau fané a 
plumes ébouriffées et d'un manteau prétentieux des- 
cendit péniblement de dessous la capote du véhicule. 

C’est ici madame Lagarde? demanda-t-elle en 
fourrant sa téte dans la salle par la partie supérieure 
de la porte. 

Oui, madame, répondit en se levant la vieille 
femme stupéfaite. 

Attendez! fit l’étrangére en retournant a la caléche. 
Elle revint aussit6t, rapportant dan ses bras une 
petite fille de trois ans environ, belle*comme le jour, 
et endormie de ce doux sommeil de l’enfance que rien 
ne trouble. 

Qu’est-ce que c'est que cela? s'écria Mélanie qui 
apparut le visage bouleversé. 

Cela, dit la femme, c’est la petite de M. Georges 
Lagarde. Nous en avons assez de la garder pour 
rien: mon mari me conseillait de la remettre a l’assis- 
tance publique, mais je me suis dit: Ma foi, tant pis, 
risquons le paquet. Je m’en vais la porter 4 sa grand’- 
mére; elle payera peut-étre bien le voyage. La 
voila. 

En parlant ainsi, elle déposa la petite endormie 
dans les bras de Mélanie qui se trouvait plus prés 
delle. La vieille servante avait eu envie de reculer ; 
elle accepta néanmoins le fardeau et regarda sa mai- 
tresse avec une question dans les yeux. 

C’est donc Angéle? dit madame Lagarde tout bas 
en regardant la petite fille, avec un mélange de curi- 
osité, de tendresse et presque de crainte. 





Qu’ est-ce que nousallonsen faire? grommela Mélanie 
en cherchant des yeux un endroit ot elle pit déposer 
l'enfant sans la réveiller. 

La grand'’mére, qui contemplait Angéle depuis un 
instant, enleva adroitement l’enfant des bras de la 
servante et s’assit avec elle dans le grand fauteuil, sa 
place ordinaire. 

Nous l’aimerons, dit-elle pendant que son vieux 
visage s’éclairait d’une douce lueur. 


NOTES. 


Banned and Blest, from the German of Werner, 
will be Mrs. A. L. Wister’s next book. 

Shakesperiana is the title of a new monthly to be 
issued November Ist. 

His Sombre Rivals, by E. P. Roe, may be expected 
soon. It will be the first long story written by this 
author for two years. 

Margaret Fuller, by Julia Ward Howe, is to be the 
next volume in the Famous Women series. 

Three numbers of The Pocket Seaside are issued 
every week. In this handy form will be printed not 
alone the new, but many of the more popular num- 
bers of the quarto edition already issued. 

Sunday for 1884, profusely illustrated, and as read- 
able as ever, is just ready. 

Two illustrated editions of Poe’s Raven, and three 
of Gray’s Elegy, are announced by various pub- 
lishers. 

The author of Dab Kinzer has ready Among the 
Lakes, for the delight of boys. Another new boys’ 
book is Don Cameron's Shooting Box, by Harry 
Castleman. 

D. Lothrop & Co., the most successful publishers of 
children’s books in this country, present a list of some 
hundred new books and new editions for the coming 
season. 


NEW BOOKS 
and their prices at John Wanamaker’s. 
FICTION, 


By Z. Tophelius. 
16mo, $1.00; by 


TIMES OF BATTLE AND REST, 
Translated from the Swedish. 
mail, $1.10. 


THE PRICE SHE PAID. 


By Frank Lee Benedict. 
16mo, 95 cents ; by mail, $1.05. 


A NEwporT AQUARELLE. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 


85 cents. 


AMONG THE LAKES. By William O. Stoddard. Juve- 
nile. 12mo. 75cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


A WASHINGTON WINTER. By Madeleine Vinton 
Dahlgren. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.20. 

Guy’s MARRIAGE. By Henry Gréville. 16mo, 95 
cents; by mail, $1.05; paper covers, 55 cents; 
by mail, 63 cents. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


HEROES AND KINGS: STORIES FROM THE GREEK. 
By Alfred J. Church. 18mo, 45 cents; by mail, 
50 cents. 


THE PHONOGRAPHIC DICTIONARY. 
and Jerome B. Howard. 16mo, $2.00. 
$2.10. 


By Benn Pitman 
By mail, 


Po.itIcAL Economy. By Arthur Latham Perry. New 
edition. 12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.05. 
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By Arthur Penn. Volume II. 
300ks. 1I2mo, 45 cents; by 


THE Home Lisprary. 
of Appleton’s Home 
mail, 53 cents. 


Don’t: A MANUAL OF IMPROPRIETIES AND MIs- 
TAKES PREVALENT IN CONDUCT AND SPEECH. 
Uniform with English As She is Spoke. 16mo, 2 
cents ; by mail, 28 cents. 


BACHELOR BLUFF: HIS OPINIONS, SENTIMENTS AND 
DISPUTATIONS. New cheap edition. 16mo, 40 
cents; by mail, 45 cents. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


STORY OF IDA. By 
preface by John Ruskin. 
45 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 


Edited with 
board covers, 


Francesca. 
I2mo, 


THE 


FIFTEENTH PRESIDENT 
2 volumes, 8vo, $4.75 ; 


LIFE OF JAMES BUCHANAN, 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 
by mail, $5.15. 

HANDEL. By Mrs. 
Musician series. 


Marshall. The Great 
by mail, 88 cents. 


Julian 
80 cents; 


By Anne Gilchrist. Famous Women 
by mail, 85 cents. 


LAMB. 
16mo, 75 cents ; 


MARY 
series, 


POETRY. 


By Sir Walter Scott. New 
edition, edited with notes by W. J. Rolfe. 
Uniform with Rolfe’s edition of Shakspere. 
16mo, 60 cents ; by mail, 65 cents. 


THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 


SEASIDE LIBRARY. 


1 Yolande, William Black, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

2 Molly Bawn, ‘‘ The Duchess,” 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

3 The Mill on the Floss. George Eliot, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
4 The Admiral’s Ward. Mrs. Alexander, 18 cents; by mail, 20 
cents, 

5 Eatin. **The Duchess,”’ 18 cents ; 

6 File No. 113. Emile Gabo iau, 18 cents; 
7 

9 

oO 


THE POCKET EDITION. 


by mail, 20 cents. 

by mail, 20 cents. 

by mail, 20 cents. 

by mail, 20 cents. 
18 cents; by mail, 20 


East Lynne. Mrs. Henry Wood, 18 cents; 
Old Curiosity Shop. Charles Dickens, 18 cents ; 
John Halifax, Gentleman, Miss Mulock, 
cents, 
1 Other People’s Money. 
cents 
12 Eyre’s Acquittal. 
13 Airy Fairy Lilian 


Emile Garboriau, 18 cents; by mail, 20 
Helen B. Mathers, 9 cents; by mail, ro cents. 
“The Duchess,’’ 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
14 Jane Eyre, Charlotte Bronte, 18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 

15 P hyllis. “‘ The Duchess,’’ 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents 

16 The Wooing O’t. Mrs. Alexander, 18 cents, by mail, 20 cents. 

17 Shandon Bells. William Black, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents 

18 Her Mother’s Sin, Bertha M. Clay, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 


SEASIDE LIBRARY, ORDINARY EDITION 


Eliza Tabor, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents 


1694 The Senior Songman 
Countess M. Von Bothmer, 18 eents ; by 


1695 Aut Cwsar Aut Nihil. 
mail, 20 cents. 
1696 The Story of Ida. By Francesca. Edited with Preface 
Ruskin, D.C.L ., 9 cents; by mail, 10 cents. 
1697 The Lady’s Walk. Mrs. Oliphant, 9 cents; by mail, 


, by John 


10 cents, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE 
What Hast Thou Done? A Novel, 


cents ; by mail, 14 cents 

Sir Tom. A Novel. By Mrs. Oliphant, 
cents 

Robert Reid, Cotton-spinner 
cents; by mail, 17 cents. 

Disarmed. A Novel. By Miss Betham-Edwards, 
mail, 14 cents, 


LIBRARY, 
3y J. Fitzgerald Molloy, 12 


15 cents; by mail, 17 


A Novel. By Alice O'Hanlon, 15 


12 cents ; by 


LOVELL’S LIBRARY. 


Promise of Marriage. E. Gaboriau,9 cents; by mail, ro cents. 
Faith and Unfaith. The Dutchess, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
The Happy Man_ Samuel Lover,g cents ; by mail, 10 cents. 
Barry Lyndon. W. M. Thackeray, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
Eyre’s Acquittal. Helen Mathers, 9 cents; by mail, ro cents. 
20,000 Leagues Under the Sea. Jules Verne, 18 cents; by mail, 
20 cents. 
Anti-Slavery Days. 
20 cents 
Beauty’s Daughter. 


James Freeman Clarke, 18 cents; by mail, 


The Duchess, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 


169 Beyond the Sunrise, 18 cents ; by mail. 20 cents. 
170 Hard Times. C *harles Dickens, 18 cents ; by mail, 20 certs. 
17t Tom Cringle’s Log, 18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 
172 Vanity Fair. W.M. Thackeray, 27 cents ; by mail, 30 cents. 
173 Underground Russia. Stepniak, 18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 
174 Middlemarch, George Eliot. Part I., 18 cents; by mail, 
cents, 
Middlemarch. 


cents, 


George Eliot. Part II., 18 cents; by mail, 20 
gs y 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Lost Jewrts. By John Ruskin, LL. D. 
John Wiley and Son, 
By Z. 


Fors CLAVIGERA: 12mo, 
paper cove rs. 
Times or Battie AND Rest. 
McClurg and Company 
Guy’s MarriaGe. By Henry Gréville. 
Brothers. 
Linpsay’s Luck 
and Brothers. 
Tue Misertes or Fo Ht. 
Sarcey by H. R. H. 16mo. 


Messrs. Roberts Brothers 
Have Just Published : 
A NEWPORT AQUARELLE. 
novel. Third edition. 1!2mo. 
MARY LAMB. By ANNE GILCHRIST. 
Price, $I. 


This is the fourth volume in the Famous Women Series. 
published—George Eliot, Emily Bronté, George Sand. 


Tophelius. 16mo, Jansen, 


16mo. T. B. Peterson and 


By Mrs. F. H. Burnett. 16mo, T. B. Peterson 


Translated from the French of Francisque 
Jansen, McClurg and Company. 


A very bright society 
Cloth. Price, $1. 
16mo. Cloth. 


Previously 


MESSRS. ROBERTS’ BROS. CLASSIC SERIES. 

A collection of world-renowned works, selected from the literatures 
of all nations, printed from new type in the best manner, and neatly 
and durably bound. Handy books, convenient to hold, and an orna- 
ment to the library shelves. Price, gr. 


READY. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT'S “LAY OF THE LAST 
MINSTREL,” ‘ MARMION,” and ‘“ THE 
LADY OF THE LAKE.” The three poems in 
one volume. 

“ There are no books for boys like these poems by Sir Walter Scott. 
Every boy likes them, if they are not put into his hands too late, 
THEY SURPASS EVERYTHING FOR BOY READING,’”’— 
RaLeH WALDO EMgrson. 


GRAY’S ELEGY IN A COUNTRY CHURCH- 
YARD. 

With thirty designs, by Harry Fenn, drawn especially for this 
edition, many of them from sketches taken by him at Stoke Pogis, the 
scene of the poem. A unique feature is the reproduction of some 
rejected verses, which were printed with the early editions, One of 
these verses torms the subject of a frontispiece illustration, 


Post 8vo. Cloth, bevelled boards, giit and gilt edge. 
Price, $1.50. 


Mailed, postpaid, by the 


Sold by all booksellers. 1} 


publishers, 


ROBERTS 


The Story 


From Genesis to Revelation. 

ages, but especially to the young. 

One Hundred and Tenth Thousand Now Selling. 
Catalogue Price, 


The Story of the Gospel. 


The New Testament for the young. Written in words easy to read 
and understani. Printed in large plain type and filled with pictures, 
360 pages, 16mo, 150 ILLUSTRATIONS, and a FRONTISPIECE, in COLORS, 


Twentieth Thousand Now Selling. 
Catalogue Price 


First Steps for Little Feet. 


Recently published. 


BROTHERS, Boston. 


of the Bible. 


Told in simple language, adapted to all 
704 pages, octavo. 274 illustrations. 


50 cents, 


325 pages, 16mo, r4o illustrations. 
Catalogue Price , 


‘ 50 cents, 
For ‘Sale by Booksellers Generally. 


Po aE 
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Entertaining New Books. 


FRANK LEE BENEDICT’S 
Latest and Best Novel. 
THE PRICE SHE PAID. 


r2mo. Extra Cloth. 


“The Price She Paid’ in many literary qualities is his best work.”’— 
Boston Globe. 


“A pleasant story of fashionable life in the city and country written 
in a vigorous style, with its characters well defined, and its narrative 
pleasant and readable.” — Duéugue Herald, 


“Ttis clever, entertaining. and full of force. 
interest, holding the attention to the very end.”’—Boston Courier. 


THE FATE OF MARCEL. 


A Romance. 
Susquehanna,”’ etc, 


HOW TO WRITE ENGLISH. 


By A. ARTHUR 


1zmo, Extra cloth. 


A Practical Treatise on English Composition. 
Reape, Author of ‘Study and Stimulants,”’ etc. 
16mo. Flexible cloth cover, 

“A clearly-written, instructive, simple, straightforward, and encoura- 
ging guide.""—Xeforters’ Magazine. 

*« Instead of being a dull treatise or a wearisome grammar, it is a 


book which will be read and, it is to be hoped, studied by many young | 


people who would be repelled by dry and technical works, which are 
too common,”’—Christian World, 


For Sale by all Booksellers. 


J. B. Lippincott & Co., Publishers, | 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


The 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


of New York. 


F.S. WINSTON, President. 


The Mutual Life, with its One-hundred Million 
Dollars of Cash Assets, is the oldest company of the 
kind in this country, and the largest in the world. 
Its policies are of the simplest and most liberal form, 
and are written on all desirable plans of Insurance, 
for amounts from $500 to $30,000. Its Premium 
Rates are lower than those charged by other com- 
panies, and in no other company of any name or 
kind can a perfectly safe Life Insurance be obtained 
at less cost through life than in this. 


Every person who has others dependent upon him 
for their support should insure his life for their 
benefit. 

BaTEs & LAMBERT, 
GENERAL AGENTS, 


Chestnut & Tenth Streets, Philadelphia. 


Has a plot of much | 


By Dr. C. Harvan, author of “ Elflora of the | 


third Edition, | 
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'A. G. Clemmer & Co.’s 


Music Hall, 
1117 Chestnut St. 


PIANOS by 


Weber, 

Hallet & Davis Co., 
Ivers & Pond Co., 
George Woods & Co., 
New England Co., 

C. C. Briggs & Co. 


ORGANS by 


George Woods & Co., 
Clough & Warren, 
Taylor & Farley, 
Miller & Co., 

A. G. Clemmer. 


assortment of first-class UPRIGHT 


Our 


| Pianos is probably the largest in the city. 


A thoroughly reliable Piano at $215. 

Absolutely first-class Upright Pianos for 
$275, $300, $325,.etc. 

Remember, we don’t ask you to keep what 
is not satisfactory. 

In OrGans, we havea specialty at $65, 
which is creating much comment. It is simply 
the best at the price in the city. 

Beautiful Organs by the noted GEORGE 
Woops & Co., at $95; some lower, others 
higher, in price. 


PEDAL ORGANS 


For organ students in variety. 


Send for Circulars, or call on 


A. G. CLEMMER & CO., 
1117 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





14 BOOK NEWS. 


The Philadelphia Press. Squyveur School of 
The Leading Newspaper of Pennsylvania. 
neta nn Lan Suages. 
Foremost in Enterprise. 


Fullest in Home Hows. 1715 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 


Unequalled in Special Dispatches. 
Brightest in Correspondence. ‘ 
Complete in Everything. Third Year. 
Try it for one Month. Specimen Copies sent Free. eine 
Book Days, MONDAYS AND FRIDAYS. FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 


The Press (Daily, except Sunday), 75 cents a Month. The Press | ~ 
(Daily, including Sunday), go cents a Month, The Weekly Press, SPANISH, LATIN, etc. 
One Year, $1.25; in clubs of 10, with a free copy to Agent, $1.00 a Year. 


Address, THE Press, Philadelphia, Pa. Taught by the Natural Method. 
' FRENCH CLUB. GERMAN CLUB. 





French Lectures Weekly. 


The Numerous Conversation Classes 


New Wellesle Sch ool Every morning, afternoon and evening. 
, y ’ Reopens October 1, 1883. 
Ph ilad elph la ° | For all particulars apply to the Principal, 


ALPHONSE N. VAN DAELL, LL.D. 





Nearly three thousand books can now 


A Family and Day School be had at an average price of fifteen 
for Girls, | cents each. With very few exceptions 


| we keep every number of the following: 


is designed to meet the need and desire 
Seaside Library. 


| 
| 
| 


for more thorough education. The | 


Seaside Library, Pocket edition. 


instruction is under the charge of gradu- Lovell’s Library. 
Franklin Square Library. 


ates of Wellesley College. Three new sient Sibaiaas. 


departments to be added this year— Young People’s Library. 
Humboldt Library. 


Academic, Grammar, and Kindergarten, 
Deutsche Library. 


so as to provide for scholars of all ages. Hudson Library. 
Leisure Moment Series, 


In the two last-named departments, little | 
Half Hour Series. 





boys received as day pupils. 


Opens September 26th. For circu- | We make our own prices. 


lars, send | 
inet iale | John Wanamaker, 
Miss Elizabeth B. Root, | ; j 
Philadelphia. 


2027 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





SOUS. Bews. ss 





The tiie pmena 


Introduction to the Teaching of Living 
Languages, - . - - 


Introduction to the Teaching of Ancient 
Languages, - - - - 
De l'Enseignement des Langues vivantes, 
Entretiens sur la Grammaire, - - 
Causeries avec mes Eléves. Edition Illustrée. 
Petites Causeries, - - - - 
Causeries avec les Enfants. Edition Illustrée. 
Fables de La Fontaine (avec Notes et Com- 
mentaires), - - - - 
Talks with Cesar, De Bello Gallico, - 
The Vade Mecum of the Latinist, - - 
A Word for Word Rendering into English 
of De Bello Gallico. Book I, - 


Contes Merveilleux par les Fréres Grimm, 
Charles Perrault et Xavier Saintine, 
suivis d'une Etude sur l’Etymologie et 
la Synonymie des Mots, - - 


By A.N. Van Daell and J. Schrakamp. 


Das Deutsche Buch der Sauveur Schule, 
By L. Sauveur and A. N. Van Daell. 





La Parole Francaise, - - - 


By arrangement with the authors, we now have 
the agency for the sale of these books. 
supplied. 


John Wanamaker, Philadelphia. 


The trade 


French Books 


cost 


York and Boston; and they did cost the | 


same everywhere else, till we took to 


importing them. Now they cost 28 cents | 
a franc here, with postage or expressage | 


added when we send them away. 
We began with French literature a 
year ago by importing about a thousand 


books. 
stock of a local dealer. 


very much enlarged this branch of our | 


book-trade. 


John Wanamaker, 
Philadelphia. 


| its present high position. 


| duction of story books for the young ; 
| lent publications graded to readers from six years to sixty, and well 


35 to 50 cents a franc in New | 








Shortly after we added the small | 
We have since | 





Iluserased Magazines. 


FOR SEPTEMBER—NOW READY. 


Wide Awake, 


25c. $2.50a year. 


Our Little Men and Women, 


roc. $1.00 a year, 


The Pansy, 


7c. 75C. a year. 


Babyland, 


5C. 50C. a year. 


“Over and over again newspapers in all sections of the country 


| have given the first place in American periodical literature for the 
| young, to Wipe Awake. 
and brightest writers in England and America, 


Its contributors are among the very best 
It is by the liberal out- 
on the part of the publishers, coupled with the deter- 
ave the best at any price, that Wipz Awake has reached 
"Christian Standard and Home Fournal. 


lay of mone 
mination to 


** Especially have Messrs. Lothrop & Co. been assiduous in the pro- 
indeed, they have issued excel- 


graded too. Their publications in the line of juvenile literature are 
among the most pony in the market, and their ready sale shows that 


the skill of Mr. Lothrop, backed by their handsome outlay of capital, 
will receive a merited return,’’— Commercial Bulletin. 


Published monthly on the first of the month. 


‘TEEMS, €260 PER YEAR, SINDLE Comma OO CENTH 


= == 


eee ts amen Das tom wo 


| Single copies for sale and subscriptions 


received by 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia. 





BOOK NEWS. 


R. Worthington’s New Books. 


New Books. 


SAMUELS (Edward A.) Our Northern 
Eastern Birds, with a history of their habits, etc., 
and careful description of their nests and eggs. 
Illustrated. With supplement from ‘‘ Holder's 


American Fauna.”’ 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, $5 00 


VAN LAUN'S (Henri). History of French 
Literature from the end of the reign of Louis XIV. 
tillthe end of thereign of Louis Philippe. 3 vols. 8vo, 
red cloth, uniform with Taine’s Literature, 


LOUDON'’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 
and Villa Architecture and Furniture. 
ing numerous designs for Dwellings from the 
Villa to the Cottage and the Farm, each design 
accompanied by analytical and critical remarks. 
Illustrated by upwards of 2,000 engravings in one 
very thick vol. 8vo, Half Rox. gilt top, 

BACON (Lord). Works. With a Life 
Author by Basil Montagu, Esq. Fortrait. 
some vols. 8vo, in Roxburgh gilt top, 

IRVING (Washington) Works. 4 vols., 8vo. 
Beautifully illustrated and printed with handsome 
type. Kaaterskill edition, 


Cottage, Farm, 
Contain- 


$15 00 


ROGET'S Thesaurus English Words and Phrases. 
Classified and arranged so as to facilitate the expres- 
sion of ideas and assist in literary composition. NEw 
ENGLISH EpITIon. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 

SWINBURNE. A Century of Roundels, 
other Poems. 12mo, cloth extra, 

BARNES (Rev. Albert). 
On Daniel. 
On Isaiah. 
On Job. 


RURTON (Dr. J. Hill). 
Memoir and Index. NEw 
and engraving of interior of Library. 
Roxburgh style, 

BAKER (Geo. A., Jr.,). Point 
monds. With illustrations by Addie Ledyard. 
Line, full gilt and gilt edges, 


and 
$1 75 
Notes. 


1z2mo. Cloth, ; $I 50 


2 vols., 12mo. Cloth, 3 00 


2 vols., t2mo. Cloth, . 3, 00 
The Book Hunter with 
EDITION, with portrait 
Crown 8vo, 
$3 00 

Lace and Dia- 
Red 

$2 00 


16mo. Cloth, 


Cyclopedia of Moral 


Flirtation Edition. 
ARVINE (Rev. Kazlitt.) 
and Religious Anecdotes. 1 vol. 8vo. 894 pp. 
Cloth, ; ; ; : $3 00 
TENNYSON (Alfred). A Dream of Fair Women. 
Illustrated with 4o fine engravings in 1 vol., 4to. 
Cloth. Gilt edges,. : ; - $3 50 
GUNNING (William D.). Life history of our 
Planet. 8vo. Cloth, ; $I 50 


and | 


| nent artists, and colored plates. 
| colors. 4to, 

$7 50 | 
| M. Shaeffer, 


| Initials and other designs, 
| inclosed in box, 





$7 50 | : 
¥7 5° | in a neat box, 


of the | 


3 hand- | : 
| Great Water Beetle. 


$12 00 | 


| PICTURES. 


$2 00 | 


rich colors of original design, 


| young folks. 
| Prose and Poetry. 


| Colored illustrations, Richly colored cover. 


New Juvenile Books. 
WORTHINGTON’'S ANNUAL FOR 1884. A 


Series of interesting Stories, Sketches, and other 


| instructive and amusing reading for the Young. Con- 


tributed by well-known Authors. Illustrated with 
upward of 400 beautiful engravings designed by emi- 
Bound in a rich 
chromo cover of original design, and printed in 


$1 50 


“THERE WAS A LITTLE GIRL.” By Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow. Illustrated by Bertha 
and adorned with rich illuminated 
With fine silk fringe and 

$I 50 


PARLOR. By Mrs. S. 
Silk fringe, inclosed 
$1 50 


WALK INTO MY 
Nall. Illustrated by J. Brown. 


A WEEK SPENT in a Glass Pond. By the 
Depicted by R, André. Written 
by Juliana Horatio Ewing, author of ‘‘ Six to Six- 
teen,’ etc. I vol., 4to, with handsome chromo-litho- 
graph cover, $1 25 


PUSSY’S PANORAMA, OR, STORIES IN 
Imperial 4to. Cover printed in 


colors, $1 50 


CHATTERBOX JUNIOR, 1883-84. An _ en- 
tirely new volume for this year. Profusely illus- 
trated. Cover printed in rich colors. 4to, boards, 

$I 25 

GRIMM’'S FAIRY TALES. Illustrated by 
Walter Crane, Wehnert, and Cruikshank. Printed in 
colors. In 1 vol., 4to., $I Oo 


UPS AND DOWNS. A new juvenile, handsomely 
illustrated by American artists. 1 vol. 4to, $I 00 


BABY CHATTERBOX. A _ medley of pretty 
Pictures, Stories and Alphabets for the little ones. 
Charmingly illustrated with large pictures. Small 4to, 
picture boards, new design, finely printed in colors, 

75 cents. 


HAPPY HOURS. Pleasant pages for the little 
ones ; full of nice engravings and descriptive text in 
Prose and Poetry. In handsome chromo cover, in 
75 cents. 
WONDER DAYS. Mirth and Marvel for the 
Full of pretty pictures, and Stories in 
In fine new cover of new design, 
printed in rich colors. ‘ 75 cents. 

WONDERFUL KITTENS. Being racy poems 
and stories of wonderful kittens and their capers. 
75 cents. 





R. Worthington, 





